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Italy

While there is no good reason to believe that Japan is purposely
aligning herself with a Fascist bloc, nevertheless her recent almost
simultaneous pacts with both Germany and Italy have naturally
given rise to such a theory. In actual fact, the agreements by which
Japan will withdraw her Legation from Addis Ababa and substitute,
therefore, a Consulate, while Italy opens a Consulate-General in
Mukden, thereby implying de facto recognition respectively of the
Italian acquisition of Ethiopia and of the " independence" of
Manchukuo, would appear to envisage reciprocally privileged trade
relations rather than to have any important political bearing.

Great Britain

Japan would like good relations with Great Britain but, as the
British Ambassador recently said to me, she would like them on the
basis of " all take and no give." Japanese cordiality is but skin deep
and is induced solely by the consideration that the Japanese Army
has at last awakened to the fact that in the event of a Japanese war
with Soviet Russia, Britain might not preserve even a benevolent
neutrality. This fact gives the Japanese pause. A large element of
the British people to-day are anti-Japanese in sentiment as a result
of the Manchurian episode, Japan's aggressiveness in China, trade
questions, and other controversies.

In the meantime no serious set-backs in Great Britain's relations
with Soviet Russia have occurred during the past three years. These
relations are not cordial but they are at least satisfactory. The
Soviets know that Communistic propaganda in Great Britain will not
be tolerated. Naval and trade agreements have been concluded.
Thus the former enmity of the two countries is largely evaporating
while Britain's relations with Japan have steadily grown worse, and the
Japanese Army has at last grasped the possible future implications
of these developments which are beginning to cause anxiety. Under
these circumstances it is not surprising that Japanese Army officers
should go out of their way to be cordial to their British confreres.

Potentially serious is the Japanese programme of control in various
parts of China because such control is certain, sooner or later, to
interfere with British interests in that country. The notorious Amau
Statement and other pronouncements of Japanese policy relating to
China have not served to render any less determined Great Britain's
intention to support and develop those interests, and it is reasonable
to surmise that, if carried to their logical conclusion, the respective
policies of Great Britain and Japan in China are bound to clash.

In the meantime Anglo-Japanese relations have been rendered
difficult by trade controversies in India, Australia, and elsewhere,
and by the oil question, while the Keelung incident, wherein British
naval seamen are alleged to have been assaulted and injured by